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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



by arched recesses; the pilasters with Ionic 
capitals rest upon a low wainscot; the en- 
tablature is very ornate and heavy. 

Such is the briefest possible picture of the 
American rooms acquired by the Museum, 
rooms which when installed and furnished 
with paintings, prints, furniture, and 
various objects of art of their period will 
emphasize that the love of the beautiful 
existed in the minds of the builders of this 
republic of ours and played an important 
part in their lives, and that our ancestors 



in an orderly, historical sequence, although 
it had been done for certain classes, nota- 
bly silver and pottery, in the New York, 
Boston, and Hartford museums. Similar 
objects had been shown by historical so- 
cieties in various places, but for their as- 
sociations' value chiefly, rather than for 
their industrial or artistic worth. The 
awakening of interest in such things caused 
by the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition may be 
said to have resulted in a wide-spread and 
active study of the history of the crafts and 




DETAIL OF ROOM FROM MARMION, VIRGINIA 



gave to the native craftsmen of their day 
the encouragement which they needed and 
without which there could be no such 
demonstration of their ability as that soon 
to be made possible by the splendid gift 
of a separate building for the American 
section of the Museum. 

R. T. H. H. 

OUR NATIVE CRAFTSMEN 

1 HE collections of objects of American 
furniture, silverware, glass, pottery, etc., 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
which were assembled in the Museum at 
the time of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 
to show their development since the settle- 
ment of the country, provided an oppor- 
tunity for the appraisal of our artistic 
heritage in the field of decorative arts. It 
was the first time that the attempt had 
been made to bring together a compre- 
hensive exhibit of objects of these kinds 



of the individual craftsmen, mostly un- 
known before — their methods of work and 
their productions — as well as a veritable 
renaissance in the use of the so-called 
Colonial styles, due to the efforts of de- 
signers and manufacturers all over the 
country. 

This opportunity for the valuation of the 
artistic qualities shown in the early Ameri- 
can industrial arts, if it has not resulted in 
any authoritative pronouncements, has 
made certain facts clear for the future his- 
torian. Whatever the merit or demerit of 
the products of our craftsmen ancestors, 
the fact remains true here, as in other 
countries, that the artistic aspirations of a 
people may be measured by their accom- 
plishment, and that present equipment is 
to be determined to a large degree by past 
achievement. Our early craftsmen were 
not originators, but followers of the styles 
of the countries from which they came — 
England, Holland, and France — and these 



THE AMERICAN WING 



styles, with one or two exceptions, were in 
the line of decline from their peak, in the 
mother countries. After Sir Christopher 
Wren, for instance, no architect of com- 
manding distinction arose in England; 
after Lamerie, no silversmith is called by 
name; no potter succeeded to Wedgwood's 
high estate. 

The exhibition emphasized with clear- 
ness the kind of demands put upon our 
craftsmen, which after styles were the 
determining factors in the quality of their 
productions. These demands being mod- 
est, requiring only simplicity, the results 
were without pretentiousness. Appropri- 
ateness to use, simplicity, and excellent 
workmanship, all highly admirable quali- 
ties, characterize the products, which were 
suitable to the character of the people 
who used them. Here, as elsewhere, the 
study of the crafts results in a study of the 
people. 

There were no great buildings required 
in this country in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, no palaces, cathedrals, 
or houses of parliament — the biggest of 
them were those devoted to Liberty. Sir 
Christopher Wren himself, if he had lived 
here, would have been called upon to design 
only small churches, town halls, or modest 
dwellings. Even he did not influence the 
building in rural England of dwelling 
houses finer in type than those done by 
our own nameless architects, under Wren 
influence, in the South and in the North. 
These met the requirements for solidity, 
simplicity, and comfort handsomely, as in 
Westover, Whitehall, the Hancock House, 
and the Lee House. And Sir Christopher 
Wren left no followers in England of 
relatively greater merit than Bulfinch 
and Hooker. 

The makers of our furniture, silverware, 
and other articles of household economy 
met these social and economic conditions 



with as excellent results as did the archi- 
tects. Their chief accomplishment, like 
the architects', was that, dealing with 
styles common to other countries, they 
contrived to stamp their work with un- 
mistakable individuality; and if that 
individuality in the seventeenth century 
sometimes savoured of crudeness, it did 
but reflect the character of the day and the 
new country. The crudeness, or better 
sturdiness, like the simplicity which fol- 
lowed, a simplicity characteristic of the 
people in all walks of life — Benjamin 
Franklin, Bulfinch, and Revere — is one of 
our most precious heritages. 

It has long been the custom for our 
artists to study abroad, following, perhaps, 
a belief in the dictum of that facetious 
and somewhat superficial gentleman who 
averred that they do things better in 
France, which is quite true, but forgetting 
what is also an important fact, that the 
French create their arts under quite differ- 
ent conditions, social, financial, and econom- 
ic, from those which hold here. To study 
the crafts of a foreign nation completely, the 
artisan needs first to study his own art 
patriotically. It is the opportunity for 
such study that the Museum seeks to give 
in the erection of the Wing of American 
Art, as well as to perform the pious duty of 
showing with the respect that is. th.eir due 
the excellent examples of our inheritance, 
too long lacking in recognition. 

In this building, provided through the 
foresight and generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
de Forest, it will be possible for the student 
to see the development of our inherited local 
styles — in materials, shapes, and ornament 
— and to estimate, as has never been possi- 
ble before, the extent to which the founders 
of this country valued the quality of art — 
the extent to which we are entitled to claim 
a national style in art. 

H.W. K. 



